THE UNRELENTING STRUGGLE
I think he has discharged an extremely difficult task wisely and well.
Also, if anybody based their hopes on what he said, that man would
find to-day that he has not been misled. There might be ups and
downs, there might be disappointments, there would certainly be
the ebb and flow of battle, but, in the main, news founded upon the
daily output of the Military Spokesman would be found to be
thoroughly in accordance with where we are at the present time.
It must be remembered that although here at Westminster, and
in Fleet Street, it has been sought to establish the rule that nothing
must be said about the war and its prospects which is not thoroughly
discouraging, and although I must admit that the British public
seem to like their food cooked that way, the Military Spokesman,
addressing a large Army, might do more harm than good if he
always put things at their worst and never allowed buoyancy, hope,
confidence and resolve to infect his declarations. There ought to be
a fair recognition of the difficulties of a task of that kind. This
defence also applies to the admirable official communiques which
have been issued by General Auchinleck's headquarters, which have
given a very informing and effective picture of the confused struggle
which has been proceeding.
The Libyan offensive did not take the course which its authors
expected, though it will reach the end at which they aimed. Very
few set-piece battles that have to be prepared over a long period
of time work out in the way they are planned and imagined before-
hand. The unexpected intervenes at every stage. The will-power
of the enemy impinges itself upon the prescribed or hoped-for course
of events. Victory is traditionally elusive. Accidents happen.
Mistakes are made. Sometimes right things turn out wrong, and
quite often wrong things turn out right. War is very difficult,
especially to those who are taking part in it or conducting it. Still,
when all is said and done, on i8th November General Auchinleck
set out to destroy the entire armed forces of the Germans and
Italians in Cyrenaica, and now, on nth December, I am bound
to say that it seems very probable he will do so* The picture that
was made by the Commanders beforehand was of a much more
rapid battle than has actually taken place. They had the idea which
I expressed to the House, that the whole German armoured forces
would be encountered by our armour in a mass at the outset, and
that the battle would be decided one way or the other in a few hours.
This might have been the best chance for the enemy. However,
the sudden surprise and success of our advance prevented any such
main trial of strength between the armoured forces. Almost at the
first bound we reached right up to Sidi Rezegh, dividing the enemy's